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UP THE HUDSON. 


O be gliding up the Hudson on one of the magnificent day 
boats which ply between New York and Albany, seems to 
afford about as much unalloyed pleasure as can be crowded. 
into one day’s existence. Americans may well be proud of this 
noble river. Even foreigners do not hesitate to bestow upon 
it due praise. Charles Wentworth Dilke, in his “ Greater 
Britain,” published a few years since, says of this river: “Those 
who say that America has no scenery, forget the Hudson, 
while they can never have explored Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain andthe Mohawk. That Poole’s exquisite scene from the 
‘ Decameron,’ ‘ Philomena’s Song,’ could have been realized on 
earth, I never dreamed, until I saw the singers at a New York- 
er’s villaon the Hudson grouped in the deep shades of a glen, 
from which there was an outlook upon the basaltic Palisades 
and lake-like Tappan Zee. It was in some such spot that De 
Tocqueville wrote the brightest of his brilliant letters—that 
dated ‘ Sing Sing ’—for he speaks of himself as lying on a hill 
that overhung the Hudson, watching the white sails gleaming 
in the hot sun, and trying in vain to fancy what became of the 
river where it disappeared in the blue ‘ Highlands.’” 

We steam out of the dock, and up the river, past the almost 
numberless wharves, crowded with shipping from all parts of 
the world. We come in sight of various points of interest, all 
of which are dutifully pointed out in the guide-books. Not far 
from our starting point we see on the Jersey side the Heights 
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of Hoboken, made historically famous as the spot where was 
fought the duel between Hamilton and Burr. We try to be 
impressed, but somehow it occurs to us that this is the identi- 
cal place where resided the “ girl with the gingham umberella,” 

famous in modern song, and the Seriousness of the historical 
occurrence is lost to us in the grotesqueness of the remem- 
brance. The western banks of the Hudson rise, for the most 
part, abruptly from the water’s edge. On the eastern sides are 
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AUDUBON’S RESIDENCE. 


grassy and wooded slopes, crowned with magnificent country 
residences of New York merchant princes, and of literary men 
whose fame belongs to the whole country. 

A few miles above New York, the traveler reaches the sites 
of Fort Lee, on the western bank, and of Fort Washington, 
on the eastern bank of the river. Nothing now remains of 
Fort Lee but the spot where it once stood. These two forts 
played an important part inthe Revolutionary War. At Fort 
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Lee begin the Palisades, a precipitous wall of basaltic forma- 
tion, bordering the Hudson on the west for many miles above 
New York, and varying in height from two hundred to five 
hundred feet. <A little below Washington Heights we pass a 
pretty village, nestling on the eastern bank of the river, and 
nearly embowered with trees. Here the traveler may plainly 
see a handsome residence, with lawn sloping down to the river’s 
edge, which was once the home of Audubon, the naturalist. 
Passing swiftly by fine country residences, which are palatial 
in their grandeur, presently the mouth of alittle creek is reached ; 
and this constitutes the northern boundary of the Island of Man- 
hattan. This is called Spuyten Duyvel Creek, and for this name 
Irving accounts, in Diedrich Knickerbocker’s “ History of New 
York.” Anthony Van Corlear, the trumpeter of Governor 
Stuyvesant, attempted to swim the creek during a violent 
storm. The chronicler says: The wind was high, the elements 
in an uproar, and no Charon could be found to ferry the ad- 
venturous sounder of brass across the water. For a short 
time he vapored like an intelligent ghost upon the brink, and 
then, bethinking himself of-the urgency of his errand (to arouse 
the people to arms), he took a hearty embrace of the stone bot- 
tle; swore most valorously that he would swim across in spite 
of the devil (ex spyt der duyvel), and daringly plunged into the 
stream. Luckless Anthony! Scarcely had he buffetted half 
way over, when he was observed to struggle violently, as if 
battling with the spirit of the waters. Instinctively he put his 
trumpet to his mouth, and, giving a vehement blast, sank for- 
ever to the bottom! The clangor of his trumpet ran far and 
wide through the country, alarming the neighbors round, who 
hurried in amazement to the spot. Here an old Dutch burgher, 
famed for his veracity, who had been a witness to the fact, 
related to them the melancholy affair, with the fearful addition 
(to which I am slowin giving belief) that he saw the duyvel, 
in the shape of a huge moss-bunker, seize the sturdy Anthony 
by the leg, and drag him beneath the waves. Certain it is, the 
place has been called Spuyten Duyvel ever since.” 

Not far above the mouth of Spuyten Duyvel Creek, and on 
the same side of the river, is Font Hill, a castle of gray stone, 
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built by Edwin Forrest. It is picturesque in appearance, and, 
when it had the green slope of the hill behind it, must have 
been beautiful. But the place has been bought by the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, and a huge and ugly edifice of red brick 
built immediately behind it, out of all harmony with either 





THE PALISADES—INDIAN HEAD. 


landscape or castle. This red brick pile is the Convent and 
Academy of Mount St. Vincent, and the castle is now used for 
the purposes of the school and convent. Nearly opposite Font 
Hill rises “ Indian Head,” the highest point of the Palisades, 
five hundred and fifty feet above the river. As we round the 
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point a little above “ Indian Head,” the river broadens into the 
Tappan Zee. The Palisades here lose their wall-like character, 
and break away into little headlands. Around the point, in a 
most romantic situation, is located the town of Piermont, 
where the pier of the Erie Railroad juts out into the river for 
the distance of nearly a mile. The location of Piermont is 
not, however, any more beautiful than that of Tarrytown, 
which lies nearly opposite on the eastern bank of the Tappan 








DISTANT VIEW OF TARRYTOWN, 


Zee. The engraving gives a view from the heights above the 
town. On the left, in the distance are seen the Palisades, the 
highest point being “ Indian Head,” already shown in another 
engraving. On the right is Piermont with its pier. 

Before we quite reach Tarrytown we see the pretty village 
of Irvington, so named in honor of Washington Irving, who 
had here his residence. ‘‘Sunnyside,” the home of Irving, 
is somewhere here, embowered in trees, which so completely 
hide it that the tourist can only locate it in his fancy. This 
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house is the identical ‘ Wolfert’s Roost,” made famous by 
Irving before he ever thought to become its possessor. Above 
Tarrytown is the old post road where Major Andre was cap- 
tured, and we are told that an appropriate monument marks 
the spot, though this is not visible from the river. Tarrytown 
and its vicinity were the scene of unusually stirring events dur- 
ing the Revolution. Here, Irving tells us, were the two oppos- 
ing marauders, the Skinners and the Cow-Boys—the former 
rebels, and the latter tories, Irving says; “In the zeal of ser- 
vice both were apt to make blunders, and confounded the 
property of friend and foe. Neither of them, in the heat and 
hurry of a foray, had time to ascertain the politics of a horse 
or cow which they were driving off into captivity, nor when 
they wrung the neck of a rooster did they trouble their heads 
whether he crowed for Congress or King George.” Tarrytown 
is interesting for more than this. A little above the village, 
and about halfa mile from the Hudson, is the far-famed Sleepy 
Hollow, haunted of old by the headless horseman ;: and here is 
still the brook over the rustic bridge spanning which the same 
horseman pursued Ichabod Crane, the luckless suitor of Kat- 
rina Van Tassel. The old Dutch church still stands in the 
valley, and in its peaceful church-yard Washington Irving is 
buried. The following is Irving’s beautiful description of this 
valley: ‘“‘ Not far from Tarrytown there is a little valley, or 
rather a lap of land among high hills, which is one of the quiet- 
est places in the whole world. A small brook glides through 
it with just murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the 
occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is 
almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform 
tranquility. If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither I 
might steal from the world and its distractions, and dream 
quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none 
more promising than this little valley.” 

Nyack lies a short distance above Piermont on the western 
side of Tappan Zee. Here the Palisades break again into 
abrupt precipices; while further on rise the undulating out- 
lines of Point-No-Point, as the Ramapo Mountains are called. 
The best view of these mountains is from above, when descend- 
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ing the river. The traveller’s attention is attracted by Sing 
Sing, which lies in a bend of the river on the eastern side. 
Although the town is a pleasant one, the special object of 
interest is the State Prison, which lies along the margin of the 
river. It is built of white marble, and is a large edifice, or 
rather cluster of edifices; but when seen from the centre ot 
Tappan Zee, it dwindles into insignificance. In the engraving, 
the view of the prison is given from the hills above the town, 
the Ramapo Mountains are seen on the opposite side of the 
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STATE PRISON AT SING SING. 


river, and Croton Point, at the mouth of Croton River, at the 
right of the picture. Croton Point is a picturesque bluff, which 
extends into the Hudson, on the north of the mouth of Croton 
River, and divides Tappan Zee from Haverstraw Bay. The 
mouth of Croton River is itself so broad that it makes a kind 
of bay, and is dotted with green islands, and broken by tongues 
of land. The view given in the frontispiece is from a point 
on the Croton, with the Hudson visible in the remote distance. 

A little above Haverstraw village, which lies at the north of 
the Ramapo Mountains, is to be seen Treason Hill, where An- 
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dre met Arnold at the house of Joshua Hett Smith. The house 
still stands, and is plainly visible fromthe river. As we had 
no means of identifying the precise house, we concluded that 
one house would do as well as another, and so located the inci- 
dent in the most prominent house we saw. Above Haverstraw 
is Stony Point, a sharp, stony bluff extending into the river. 
There is now a light-house upon its summit, but during the 
revolution it was the site of a fort. General Wayne, or “ Mad 
Anthony,” as he was called, with a company of picked men, 





KIDD’S POINT, 


scaled this cliff at midnight, and captured the British garrison 
entire. This was on July 15,1779. The river opposite Haver- 
straw is five miles wide—its widest point. The view above 
Stony Point, looking downwards, is one of the finest upon the 
Hudson. 

Rounding Verplanck’s Point, the town of Peekskill comes in 
sight. This town was named by one Jans Peek, a Dutch skip- 
per, who, mistaking a tributary of the Hudson for the main 
river, landed here, and finally settled. In 1797, Peekskill was 
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the head-quarters of Israel Putnam. Here is the farm and sum- 
mer home of Henry Ward Beecher. It is not strange that the 
old Dutch skipper should have made the mistake he did, for 
the Hudson looks here like a land locked sea without an inlet. 
Suddenly the steamer rounds a promontory, and through a nar- 
fow channel we enter the Highlands. The point around 
which the Hudson takes this sudden bend is Kidd’s Point, 
or, as it is now called, Caldwell’s Landing. It is a bold pro- 
montory, its lower banks dotted here and there with a scant 
growth of evergreens, while the higher portions are densely 
clothed with the same trees. This point is famous in history 
by its association with Captain Kidd, the renowned pirate, and 
it is here that his ship is supposed to have been scuttled, 
and immense treasure lost. The higher ranges of this moun- 
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WEST POINT FROM THE CEMETERY. 


tain are called the Donderberg, where in early times resorted 
the imps and goblins which were the terror of the Dutch 
navigators of the river. Irving gives a very precise desc~ip- 
tion of a certain little Dutch goblin in trunk-hose and sugar- 
loaf hat, who made this mountain his home, and who was 
especially dreaded by all who made the passage of the High- 
lands. 
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A little beyond the Donderberg, and still on the left of the 
ascending traveler, is a pretty island of about three hundred 
acres in extent, nestled quietly among the mountains which 
tower around it. It is called Iona, and isa favorite picnic ground 
for excursion parties from New York. Opposite stands the 
bold projection, fifteen hundred feet high, which is known a 
Anthony’s Nose. Irving gives an humorous account of the 
manner in which it was named. Rounding Anthony’s Nose, 
the traveler sees Sugar-loaf Mountain in the distance on the 
right. Objects of interest now begin to crowd upon us. Op- 
posite the point of Anthony’s Nose, Montgomery Creek emp- 
ties into the Hudson. Fort Clinton was on one side of this 
creek, and Fort Montgomery on the other. Further on, Coz- 
zen’s Hotel stands boldly on the bluff, and announces to the 
traveler that he is approaching West Point. Just before reach- 
ing the hotel, the attentive traveler may see a foamy cascade 
dashing down the side of the cliff, which from its whiteness has 
been called “ Buttermilk Falls.” 

Soon the steamer makes her first landing at West Point. 
There are few more beautiful views in America than that from 
this place, whether looking up or down the river. Opposite 
the Point is Constitution Island, where may be discovered 
glimpses of the cottage home of Miss Warner, author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World.” Further on is Mount Taurus, one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-six feet high. On the southern 
slope of this hill is ‘“‘ Undercliff,” the home of the late George 
P. Morris. Beyond Mount Taurus is seen Breakneck Hill, over 
eighteen hundred feet high. West Point will take much of the 
traveler’s attention. It is the most commmanding point on 
the Hudson. There are the Military Academy, the Parade 
Ground and Barracks, more or less visible from the river. Be- 
yond are the ruins of old Fort Putnam, on a point five 
hundred feet above the river. A monument in memory of 
Kosciusko has been erected still farther up. Then comes the 
West Point Light-House, on a pretty cliff jutting out into the 
river. The engraving of West Point gives a view of the loca- 
tion looking down upon the town from a point above, with 
the Break-neck and other mountains we have mentioned in the 
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distance. The view is one of the finest on the river, although 
the picture hardly does it justice. 

Beyond West Point comes another range of hills, of which 
the Old Cro’ Nest is the first. This is a rocky, precipitous 
mountain, nearly fifteen hundred feet high. It is the scene of 








FOOT OF THE STORM KING. 


Rodman Drake’s “ Culprit Fay,” and is referred to in that poem 
in the following manner. 


“Tis the middle watch of a summer night, 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright, 
The moon looks down on Old Cro’ Nest— 
She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone on the wave below.” 
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One or two hills intervene, and then comes Storm King, the 
highest mountain of the Highlands. Its present name was 
bestowed upon it by N. P. Willis, whose country home of 
“ Idlewild ” is situated upon its northern terrace. The engrav- 
ing gives a good view of the precipice of Storm King, which 
descends sheer to the water’s edge; but the mountain itself 
rises far above the highest point seen in the picture. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE. 


We finally draw near Poughkeepsie, a thriving city upon the 
right bank of the river, and especially interesting to us as 
being the place where Vassar College is located. It is a place of 

+ twenty thousand inhabitants, and is called the Queen City of 
the Hudson. Its location is beautiful, and it contains many 
institutions of public interest. 

Still onward and upward we go, past Hyde Park, past New 

Paltz, past John Astor’s summer residence, past Rondout, and 

we know not what beside; for now our attention is taken bya 
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blue pile on the northern horizon, which we know to be the 
first faintly visible outlines of the Catskills. Nearer and nearer 
we approach them, and they loom up higher and higher before 
us, sometimes lost behind an intervening hill, but presently re- 
appearing. Beautiful, grand, magnificent Catskills! My first 
view of real mountains, though I have crossed the Alleghanies 
many times. The Alleghanies make so gradual an ascent from 
the sea, that one never realizes half their altitude. But the 
Catskills rise sheer up from the plain which stretches back trom 
the Hudson, and their entire height above the sea is at once 
discovered. Nearer and nearer we come, and grander and grander 
they rise, until we plainly see the Mountain House upon the 
face of the cliff, and the cleared fields upon the mountain sides. 
The Mountain House is about twelve miles from the landing, 
and at an elevation of three thousand feet above the level of 
the river, while the mountains behind rise a thousand or fifteen 
hundred feet higher. These mountains were called by the In- 
dians the Mountains of the Sky, and here, according to Indian 
belief, was kept the treasury of storm and sunshine. On a 
high point on the opposite side of the Hudson, Church, the 
artist, has made himself a home; and surely no fitter place for 
a student of nature could be found, where he may study the 
ever-varying faces of the mountains. 

We are yet many miles from our journey’s end, but it is half- 
past three o’clock, and we are so tired. By a singularly incon- 
venient arrangement, the windows of these floating palaces are 
so high that the traveler, seated in the saloon, can only get a 
glimpse of the sky, and perchance the topsof the distant moun- 
tains. The day is so windy we cannot sit on deck. And thus 
the alternative is to stand, if we would see. See we must and 
will, and so through the long day we stand upon our feet—two 
of us, at least, who are comparatively young, and who would 
rather be tired out than miss a single view of the magnificent 
panorama before us. But nature at last rebels, and calls out 
for rest. We must sit down, though a succession of Catskills, 
each grander than the other, were to rise on our way. We now 
and then take excursions to the stern of the boat, to catch 
parting glimpses of the receding mountains. We take a single 
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look at Bear Island, in which meet the four counties of Albany, 
Rensselaer, Columbia and Greene; where also is the site of the 
“Castle of Rensselaerstein.”’ from whose wall Nicholas Koorn, 
the agent of Killian Van Rensselaer, the patroon, compelled 
all passing vessels to pay tribute, or run the risk of being sunk 
by the ordnance of the fort. There is now upon the island a 
long, frowning building, with small apertures, which may be 
port-holes. Some one suggests that this may be the famous 
old castle. But, alas!-we fear it is only an ice house! So 
tamely do things degenerate in these modern times! We are 
conscious that we are in danger of being aground on the over- 
slaugh, by the constant rattling of the rudder-chains, and the 
slow and constantly changing course of the steamer. We look 
with acertain curiosity upon the extensive dykes on either side 
of the river. But the scenery is tame compared with that 
which we have passed through during the day; and for the 
most part we are all content to sit quietly in our easy chairs 
until the spires of Albany are visible in the distance, and we 
know our journey to be nearly ended. 

Albany at last, after nine hours of steamboat travel through 
scenery unsurpassed in America, and scarcely equalled any- 
where. Nine hours of delight, which can never be repeated, 
since every one of them brought fresh and unexpected pleasure, 
and there can be but one first time upon the Hudson. 


—_——_*o o————_ 


THE School Commissioner of Rhode Island puts this bit of 
practical wisdom into his report: ‘A teacher ought not to be 
paid more according to the place she holds, than according to 
what she zs and does. Such a system destroys ambition to ex- 
cel, desire for improvement, and all the better impulses of the 
teacher, and converts her into a place-seeker, in which condi- 
tion she is hardly one remove from the political office holder.” 
There is evidence that the people are beginning to adopt this 
view, since the pay of good primary teachers is surely, though 
slowly, advancing. In Rhode Island the increase in the wages 
of female teachers in low-grade schools for last year, was $2.31 
per month. 
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ALLEGED EXTRAVAGANCE IN SCHOOL 
ATTIRE. 


OUNG ladies, you dress too much,” was the abrupt excla- 

mation of the Principal of a flourishing New England 
graded school, as he came one day into the presence of two of 
his assistants in the lower departments. “You should wear 
calico or some other cheap material, and spend more money for 
books.”” This Principal was a wise man and a most successful 
manager of educational affairs, but he knew nothing of dress 
material. Like most others of his sex, he imagined that if a 
woman wore calico she was dressed economically. That this 
was not the opinion of the persons addressed, may be inferred 
from the remark made by one of them as he passed on: “ Why, 
what can we wear that is cheaper than ‘fifty cent’ black al- 
paca?” 

We confess to being tired of the constant ringing of this 
word calico in the ears of our sex, as though the tide of extra- 
vagance in dress that is now rolling over our country might be 
instantly stayed if women would but come back to the exclu- 
sive use of this seemingly inexpensive material. For many 
people it may be inexpensive, but we speak advisedly when we 
say that a calico dress is one of the most costly ever worn by a 
school teacher. To prove this assertion, let us call in the aid of 
those illustrious truth-tellers yclept figures, which “ never tell a 
lie.” The nervous wear and tear of the profession, combined 
with the appetizing attractions of boarding-house tables, not 
tending to produce corpulency, schoolmistresses, as a rule, may 
not be classed with Pharaoh’s fat kine; hence a plainly made 
dress of calico would require twelve yards of material, which, 
at the average price of eleven cents per yard, would make the 
original bill stand thus: 





Twelve yards calico at IIc........ $1.32 
Lining and buttons.............. ~~. §s 
SR. ks iniccavedseadansiaeeski 1.50 

FOO, cca.ckas eeee $3.32 


Of course this wonderfully inexpensive dress must be laun- 
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dried after a week’s wear, in order not to be limp; so another 
must be procured to do duty in its place every other week; the 
amount then becomes double, and we have 


SED: cdc sa ka Soe anges $6.64 
Laundress’s bill for 30 weeks, at 25c. 7.50 





ee ee ee $14.14 


During these thirty weeks one black alpaca dress may be 
made to do excellent service by an occasional sponging with 
clear, cold water, and the shrinkage and loss of color incident 
to the frequent washing of a print be altogether avoided. If 
the black dress be made as plainly as the calico, ten yards of 
the first will go as far in making up as twelve of the last, and 
the expense of the one alpaca will be but half of the expend- 
iture upon the two calicoes. Provided, however, that a little 
more elaborate style be desired for the handsomer material, we 
find that fifteen yards will fashion a modestly trimmed garment. 
Our problem will then stand: 





Fifteen yards alpaca at 50c........ $7.50 
IE ics vccneeedadekeesa ees 75 
NN 5 o6kay sooo es seat ee eens 3.00 

oC eee $11.25 


We have calculated this amount for the thirty weeks during 
which an alpaca dress may be comfortably worn in nearly all 
sections of our country, and have contented ourselves with 
showing the difference in expense, which, as may be seen, is 
nearly three dollars in favor of the better fabric, leaving out of 
consideration the fact that every woman, be she fair or dark, 
tall or short, finds a black dress the most becoming of any she 
can wear, and, consequently, the one in which she feels most at 
her ease. Fresh linen at the neck and wrists, with a knot or 
bow of some bright shade of ribbon, will enliven the solemnity 
of the black and give the teacher a feeling of security in greet- 
ing well-dressed visitors that cannot be inspired by the calico, 
with which dress a ribbon as an ornament, or a watch as a con- 
venience, are never appropriately worn. 

It does not follow that a woman is extravagant because her 
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attire is of respectable material and is handsomely made, any 
more than it proves that another is economical who arrays her- 
self in calico. The first acts in accordance with the strictest 
principles of economy in choosing the best her circumstances 
allow; the second buys cheap goods because of their cheap- 
ness, and has continually to purchase in order to replace the 
wear and tear of a poor material. That teachers pay too little 
attention to self-culture is a lamentable fact, but we are far 
from attributing this neglect to an inordinate desire for fine 
clothes. Six hours’ labor in the school-room, with from two 
to four hours’ work additional, almost daily, in the imposing of - 
extra tasks upon offenders by way of punishment (which tasks 
punish the teacher more than they do the scholar), in the cor- 
rection of written exercises, in the recording of statistics, or 
in the preparation of examination papers, leaves the wearied 
head of the school but little strength or inclination for study or 
solid reading. Instructor and pupil would both be benefitted 
by a change in the school system, through which no work 
should be required at the hands of either outside of the stated 
six hours. As we bar the door of the school-room against the 
possible thief who might make havoc with books and furniture, 
so let us nightly turn the key upon the actual thief that robs 
our teachers of time for profitable reading, and takes from our 
scholars the hours that should be devoted to healthful recre- 
ation. 

Economy is a child of the brain; it is born of calculation, 
not of impulse. Hence, praises should be sparingly bestowed 
upon Minnesota normal classes, because its members wear 
cheap prints on Commencement Day; upon Massachusetts 
High-School girls who are credited with graduating in eco- 
nomical cambric; upon Madame Thiers, “ who, after much 
thought and consultation, has been successful during the past 
season in accomplishing a calico revival, and restoring that 
fabric to respectability in the fashionable world,” and upon the 
“ worthy and worshipful women of Warsaw, State of Kentucky, 
who, in convention assembled, have duly resolved, with many 
whereases, to purchase no dry-goods exceeding in cost twenty- 
five cents per yard, for the space of one year. Impulsive 
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economy is as little to be praised, as impulsive extravagance is 
to be blamed. A poor woman, with three or four little chil- 
dren, was found by her neighbors in a starving condition. 
They gave her money for bread, but she expended it for a 
carriage in which to give her babe an airing. A minister could 
not pay his grocer and his butcher, and supplies from each 
were about to be cut.off. His parishioners raised for him the 
amount needed. He received it thankfully, and bought with it 
a gold watch for his wife! 

To overdress in any position in life, is as contemptible as it 
is unsuitable. The reproof given by the late A. T. Stewart to 
one of his female clerks, will apply with equal force to an 
employé of the school-room. A shop girl came to her counter 
one morning, with her hair very conspicuously arranged, her 
neck gaudily jeweled and ribboned, and her entire dress 
decidedly “ pronounced.” After paying her a playful compli- 
ment, at which she blushed and profoundly curtesied, Mr. 
Stewart added: “ This is all very well in its place, you know; 
but, really, it will not do here; you will positively distract all 
these other girls with jealousy. When you come to-morrow, 
have yourself looking as they look.” 

Indulgence in extravagant attire has not only been charged 
upon our school-mistresses, but the sin has also been laid at 
their door of “ encouraging their pupils in overdressing, thereby 
doing a direct injury to the public school system itself, as well 
as fostering vanity in the minds of the scholars.” It is said that 
teachers, “‘ not being entirely free from personal vanity, them- 
selves prefer to see their class-rooms made cheerful with many 
ribbons and elaborate toilets,” and, therefore, encourage a 
useless display which destroys social equality among the pupils, 
and causes many to absent themselves from school altogether, 
in consequnce of their inability to vie with their mates in the 
matter of costly raiment. We fail to see the responsibility of 
instructors, in respect to the clothing worn by those under 
their care. If parents choose to dress their children extrava- 
gantly, how can the teacher help or hinder them in so doing? 
Our own experience with the profession has led us to notice, 
that brains and good behavior go very much farther in attract- 
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ing attention and favor from the head of the department than 
do the costliest purple and fine linen. In discoursing upon this 
subject, a Western daily, not long since, took occasion to 
remark that “ children attending the public schools should be 
neatly and tidily dressed. This cannot be too imperatively 
insisted upon. But there the line should be drawn, and we 
believe that most parents would be but too glad to fall within 
it. If any should happen not to do so, they’ might advan- 
tageously be left to remove their children to schools where such 
unseemly extravagance would be less dangerous to the popular 
interests.” 

In this free country, and under our system of free schools, 
how are parents to be compelled to remove their children to 
other schools, or to dress them according to an established 
rule? The same paper contained the following account of the 
manner in which a certain girl was treated in a Western city. 
If the story be not very much overdrawn, that city must 
contain an ‘unusual amount of snobbishness : 

“An American family, in which were several girls, came to 
live in this city some time last year. The parents had moved 
in a good social circle, and had been held in considerable 
esteem in the town where they previously resided. They were 
respectable, but not rich. While living comfortably, they 
refused to spend more than they could afford upon dress. In 
a short time the eldest girl, who was about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, and very anxious to go on with her educa- 
tion, became a pupil at one of the public schools. She 
remained there only a few weeks, being fairly driven away by 
the taunts and sneers which were leveled at her on account of 
her homely apparel. After a short interval she tried another — 
school, but with the same result. She was avoided by the other 
girls, treated with neglect and superciliousness, and at last was 
obliged to leave. The consequence was that neither she nor 
her sisters attended any school, and thus, for the sake of an 
unseemly abuse, which it is the interest of everybody to put 
down, the education of those children ceased.” 


N.C. WENTWORTH. 
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A COLLEGE FOR LIARS. 


E are convinced that there is a great deal of unscientific 

and useless lying which is a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the nineteenth century. It is now about six thousand 
years since the art of falsehood was discovered, and although 
many manifest improvements have been made since then, it 
must be admitted that it is still the rudest of all systems of 
applied knowledge. So little skill, indeed, is shown even by 
acknowledged adepts in mendacity, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear that some lie of theirs has been found out. 
This is not only an evidence of defective mental discipline in 
certain cases, but also a proof that the general condition of the 
science is one of decrepitude. The falsifiers of olden time 
were our superiors. We have learned much from them, but 
we have not maintained their standard, nor have we developed 
original power of ourown. Noone can dispute the fact. The 
professional liar, the man who loves a lie for its own sake, and 
who constructs his lies on philosophical principles, is a rara 
avis. In his place we have a multitude of amateurs and 
bunglers, half-bred quibblers, evaders, petty hiders of truth, 
dealers in half-way misrepresentation—none of whom do them- 
selves any credit, and all of whom bring their assumed voca- 
tion into disrepute. 

This astounding backwardness in one of the chief arts of 
civilization is chiefly due to the lack of systematized and 
thorough instruction. The old proverb, “there’s nothing so 
easy as lying,” shows that popular ignorance is the ground of 
this deficiency. Everybody believes that he may safely try his 
hand at an “easy ’”’ thing; and amid a multitude of failures no 
man’s particular incompetence attracts much notice. So it 
happens that nine out of ten falsehoods are weak, misshapen, 
shame-faced affairs, and the makers thereof are not even con- 
scious of it. Like a poor man’s children, they are all comely 
in their father’s eyes, and their number is legion. 

The remedy for this deplorable state of things lies, of course, 
in the direction of higher education. The liar, like all other 
men—if there be other men—must learn to proceed by scien- 
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tific methods. No great results are ever achieved in any de- 
partment without studious preparation, and he who aspires to 
be a consummate liar must conform to this necessity. More 
than half the misery, and nearly all the crime in the world has 
come of hasty, ill-planned, ignorant lying. It is safe to say 
that a// cruel exposures are directly the consequence of inca- 
pacity. But that proper training and instruction would greatly 
diminish this misery and crime is evident from one fact alone, 
namely ; that if people were fully enlightened they would un- 
derstand that a perfect lie is extremely difficult of attainment 
and would oftener shrink from attempting it. At the same 
time they would become heartily ashamed of common-place 
deceptions ; so that both kinds of untruth would become rare. 
This would stop the mouth of the moralist, whom it is now so 
inconvenient to have about. 

Being ardently desirous of diminishing the countless num- 
ber of vulgar and shameless falsehoods by means of education, 


we propose the following course of study for a College of 
Liars. 








Elements of Falsehood. 
Fear of discovery, 
Desire of gain, 

Love of approbation, 
Secretiveness, 
Jealousy. 

Laziness, 


Varieties of Falsehood. 
Personal, 
Political, 

Social, 
Charitable 
Ecclesiastical, 
Military. 


Style in Lying. 
Without hesitation, 
With grace, 

With persistence, 





With cheerfulness, 
With moderation. 


Formation of Lying Habits. 
Careless statement, 

Neglect of small duties, 
Garrulousness, 

Stimulating the imagination, 
Asking foolish questions, 
Gossiping about neighbors. 


Methods of Lying. 
Directly and circumstantially. 
See ‘As you like it.’— Sha’, 


True Aim and Purpose. 
To promote happiness, 
To prevent wrong, 
To sustain reputation, 
To perfect an unfinished lie, 
To advance the art. 


We by no means present this as a complete schedule of 
study. It is a suggestion only, which we respectfully offer to 
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the faculty. Whoshall constitute that important body is a ques- 
tion of the highest importance. Doubtless there are many 
persons who secretly think themselves qualified, and are quite 
ready to accept lucrative positions. But since the death of 
John Smith, who told that egregious falsehood about Poca- 
hontas, we have had no American whose mendacious produc- 
tions are worth considering. He was surpassed by the author 
of the William Tell fiction, and the Swiss liar again by his 
Roman predecessor, Livy, whose “conspicuously inexact ” 
narrations stood the test for nearly two thousand years. Such 
paltry imitators as Macauley ought not to be selected. A 
man who cannot defy detection for a lifetime is not entitled to 
a professorship. But the institution might be started with a 
fairly able corps of modern liars, such as are likely to attract 
attention during this presidential campaign. We have no 
doubt that, after a century or two of scientific culture, the col- 
lege might turn out a disciplined genius equal to Homer, who 
palmed off—or some big liar says he did !—upon an admiring 
world the chefs-d’a@uvre of a dozen real poets, as the child of 
his own brain. 


HARTE PENN. 





CURIOSITIES OF LANGUAGE. 
\ \ J. HEN Cleopatra speaks of 
“Such gifts as we greet modern friends withal,” 


modern is used in the sense of fashionable. So De Quincey 
has shown that in the line 


“Full of wise saws and modern instances,” 


the meaning is not full of wise sayings and modern illustra- 
tions, but full of proverbial maxims of conduct and of trivial 
arguments, z. ¢., of petty distinctions that do not touch the 
point at issue. Gir/ once designated a young person of either 
sex. Widow was applied to men as well as women. A natu- 
ralist was once a person who rejected revealed truth. Black- 
guards were formerly scullions or turn-spits, who, when a 
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change was made from one house to another, accompanied and 
guarded the pots and pans and other utensils, by which they 
were smutted. Bombast originally meant cotton padding. 
Polite once meant polished. Cudworth speaks of “ polite 
bodies, as looking-glasses.”. A ftobacconist was formerly a 
smoker not a seller of tobacco. Corpse once denoted the 
body, whether of the living or dead. Facetious originally 
meant urbane. /mp once meant graft. Bacon speaks of 
“those most virtuous and goodly imps, the Duke of Sussex 
and his brother.” A minion was once a favorite, and kuave 
meant boy. Dunce was originally a contraction for Duns 
Scotus or Duns-man, an adherent of the same, and signified 
that the person to whom it was applied shared the doctrines of 
that learned divine. 

Bumper is a corruption of le bon pére, “the Holy Father,” 
who was once the great toast of every feast. Jmbecile is from 
the Latin zz and dacillum, one who through infirmity leans 
upon a walking-stick. etrels are little Peters, because they 
seem to walk upon the water. Chagrin was primarily a hard, 
rough leather ; hence irritation or vexation. Person primarily 
meant an actor; the Roman theatres, which could hold forty 
thousand spectators, made necessary a contrivance to render 
the voice louder. Such a,mask was called persona (per sonare), 
because the voice sounded through it. The name of the mask 
was transferred to the wearer, and afterwards to all who act on 
the stage of life. Salary is from the Latin sad, for salt once 
comprised the provisions and pay of a Roman soldier. Stranger 
comes from the Latin preposition ¢; thus ex, extra, extra- 
neous, étranger, stranger. 


—From Words, their use and abuse. 


——+oe—__— 


THE public schools in Bristol, R. I., contain 1,000 scholars. 
The books, stationery, etc., are furnished at the public expense, 
the cost for each scholar averaging about $1.25 a year. This is 
the only city in the State that continues this plan, it having 
proved satisfactory after an experience of five years. 
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THE RESULTS OF CRAMMING. 


R.GEORGE BIRDWOOD lately read before the Society 

of Arts in London a paper entitled “Competition, and 
its Effects on Education, with Special Reference to the Indian 
Civil Service.” We find in it sentiments which we commend 
to those who are inclined to make more of examinations and 
marks than of mental development. 

In providing a system for admission into the public service, 
no government dare overlook its effects on national education. 
Every child in the country is as sacred a trust of the State as 
of its parents, and it is not the first concern of a government 
to secure even the cleverest youths for its service, but the 
sound, and, according to their natural capacity, the fullest and 
highest education of all. It is doubtful if even the efficiency 
of the public service is best promoted by selecting only the 
cleverest of the candidates for it. I believe that no organiza- 
tion of men works well unless leavened with a large proportion 
of stupidity. I never saw a clever man worth much who had 
not a strong saving clause of stupidity in his composition. 

The great practical evil of the competitive system is that it 
encourages cram. Its effect on national education is not 
thought of. It tends to make over all the secondary school- 
ing of the country to the crammers, or to reduce it to their 
system. The few crammers’ houses at present existing as 
special institutions of artful study, will become enlarged into 
popular schools, and, in the increasing competition with the 
crammers, the grammar and public schools of England will 
gradually become converted into cramming schools— schools 
not for education, but for the circumvention of examiners, 


“And make one mighty Dunciad of the land.” 


Their deviation from their old character is here and there 
being already foreshadowed. They are making the entrance 
examinations year by year more and more difficult —as their 
first object must necessarily now be, not the moral and intel- 
lectual discipline of the boyhood of England, but to show an 
ever-growing percentage of success at the various competitive 
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examinations always going on for the public services. They 
must, therefore, admit no boys not likely to swell their per- 
centage of success and advertise the credit of the school. 
They must admit only sharp, and ready, and self-possessed 
boys, and reject the slow-developing, slow-thinking, and back- 
ward, who would only fatally weight them in the race with the 
crammers. The boys who can best take care of themselves 
have every care taken of them, and the boys most needing 
help are left helpless. ‘“ The devil take the hindermost ”’ is fast 
becoming the ideal of education, even in our public schools. 
But children are sent to school not so much to be taught 
Latin, and Greek, and geometry, as to be intellectually disci- 
plined through being taught Latin, and Greek, and geometry, 
and chiefly for the moral discipline of school-life; and every 
English boy is entitled to be admitted into the great public 
schools of England as his birthright, if he be only a thorough 
little gentleman, and is not far below the average in intelli- 
gence. The great merit of English education, besides its 
variety, is that it leaves Englishman still boys to their last 
hour—men of undrained energies. This is an immense reserve 
of national strength. But if we seriously take to cramming 
little fellows of from twelve to fourteen, for entrance fnto the 
public schools, the rising generation will be used up before it 
reaches manhood. Already, I am told by a well-known physi- 
cian of great experience, the competition for all sorts of 
scholarships and appointments is showing its evil fruit 
in the increase of insanity, epilepsy, and chorea amongst 
young people of the age from seventeen to nineteen, and 
especially amongst pupil teachers; and if admission into the 
public schools of England is for the future to be regulated by 
competition, St. Vitus’ dance will soon take the place of gout 
as the fashionable disease of the upper classes. A public 
school must not indeed be turned into an infirmary for the 
incapable, but yet the noblest purpose of a school should be 
to serve as a true Maison Dieu in disciplining the minds of 
backward boys into normal vigor. If a boy is merely back- 
ward, and especially morally backward, and is not downright 
wanting in intellect, or morally perverse, the very best way 
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to make a man of him is to place him under the system of 
our English public schools, which are meant to make men 
before they make scholars; and our great public schools 
should never consent to place any restriction on the educa- 
tion of such boys as English gentlemen. 


—_——+*+ee——— 


TUBAL, THE MAN OF BRASS. 


HE power of gold has been sufficiently set forth in song 

and story ever since the primeval barbarian first found a 
necklace for his wife among the yellow pebbles of an Asiatic 
mountain-stream. The lustrous beauty of the metal and its 
capacity to resist corrosion, no less than its rarity, have made 
it the admiration of all ages and races, rude or civilized. For 
gold we may buy everything that can be bought, including 
many things that should never be sold. Indeed, we might 
call it the winning metal, were not its pre-eminence disputed 
by the invention of Tubal Cain. That worthy gentleman, not 
content with robbing the earth of her treasures, aspired to rival 
Nature in her own workshop, and impudently produced an 
alloy teugher than iron and brighter than gold. Modern 
processes have greatly improved Tubal’s manufacture, so that 
what we call brass, a compound of copper and zinc, more 
easily takes a polish, and’ is applicable to a greater variety of 
uses than any substance known to that ancient artificer. Yet 
there is brass and brass—and we write now of a particular sort 
—quite as well known outside the forge as among brawny 
workers in metal. 

If any critical reader object to the use of this word in a 
sense not authorized by either “ Unabridged,” we shall only say 
that we have great respect for half-naturalized foreigners who 
have a dona fide intention of completing the conditions of 
citizenship. It is certain that “brass,” in the sense of assur- 
ance, though it still suffers contumely and is called “ slang” 
by a very select company of pedants, has nevertheless secured 
so good a foothold in the common speech that all Boston can- 
not dislodge it. It is doing a good work, vulgar though it 
may be, and we wish the same might be said for some others 
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in higher standing. Moreover, Tubal, the man of brass, is too 
well established among us to submit to banishment. 

The most noticeable quality of ordinary brass is its ready 
susceptibility to polish. The burnishing need not be long pro- 
tracted, nor does it call for complicated treatment. If scien- 
tific manipulation were necessary, as in the case of iron and 
steel, the value of brass as a material for ornamental fixtures 
and conveniences would be much less than it is. The,same 
is true of that ingenious compound of boldness and civility 
which, for the sake of distinction, and because, too, we greatly 
admire it, we shall call extraordinary brass. Extraordinary 
brass is unequalled in superficial smoothness and brilliancy, at 
least by any commodity which requires little pains to produce. 
Tubal Cain’s very great grandson, Tubal, comes into your 
house not only without introduction, which might be pardoned 
in a good democrat, such as he proclaims himself to be, but 
also without an errand, save to learn the cost of your furni- 
ture, the number of your servants, the age of your maiden 
aunt, or the name of your foreign correspondent. Having 
obtruded himself upon your hospitality, he asks you. these 
questions in a tone of familiarity, as if he were an intimate 
and much-obliging friend. So smoothly does he bear himself, 
with such shining regard for conventional proprieties, that 
you almost forget for the moment the gross outrage that is 
concealed by his elegant manners. His polish extorts a reply, 
though you would not have given one at the point of a pistol. 
Such impudence costs the possessor nothing. It is in him to 
be at once audacious and polite. While you, man of iron, 
spend many hours in preparing to be effective on some 
important occasion, Tubal, Jr., will outshine you on every 
occasion by simply rubbing up his “ brass” in five minutes. 

Not unfrequently is ordinary brass mistaken for that more 
costly metal, gold. If the quantity present be not too large 
to admit the supposition, if no tarnish be suffered to dim its 
surface, nor yet the lustre be suspiciously perfect, we do not 
ask for the jeweller’s mark or the touch of tell-tale acid. 
Extraordinary brass is also a gay deceiver. We credit Tubal 
_with innocence because he evinces confidence, which is 
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the child of virtue. We say that a bad, conscience-stricken 
man would not be indifferent to attack. Tubal is not over- 
forward and blustering; we should be suspicious of much 
assertion. We fancy, too, that a wicked heart must cloud the 
manners. We will not discredit our perceptions by asking to 
read his private letters when his public bearing is so firm. 
His brass, not vulgarly displayed nor obscured by its own 
oxidation, is golden enough to win admiration from all but 
practised eyes. 

The copper gives to ordinary brass superior toughness; the 
zinc imparts malleability. Consequently brass can be applied 
to a very great variety of uses. Our Tubal understands this 
also. Nothing in a good cause is so enduring, he thinks, as a 
brazen face put upon it. An unblushing front can withstand 
all attacks, just or unjust, and by mere persistence destroy 
their effects. Tubal’s energy is sustained. He will commend 
himself to your regard the hundredth time, notwithstanding 
you have exposed his hollowness ninety-nine times already. 
He will set up for a reformer—when thieves have elected him. 
The political demagogue, against whom corruption has been 
proved, will not hesitate to run for office. The lawyer who 
has evidently exercised the utmost ingenuity to hide the truth 
from the jury, will appeal to their candor, and prate about his 
professional honor. The brassy merchant advertises, “ below 
cost,” at all seasons, and expects to retain your patronage. This 
perseverance in bold assumption everywhere carries the day; 
it is the copper of extraordinary brass. The versatility of 
Tubal also entitles him to our esteem. Education, training, 
experience, he does not need them. He will as confidently 
undertake to steer a ship as to hold a plough; to write an essay 
as to weigh a pound of butter; to manage a new business as to 
drive pegs in a shoe. If he lose one situation, he quietly asks 
for another as unlike it as the fancy may dictate. He will 
adapt himself to anything for the sake of money, and with no 
more hesitation than the mechanic moulds one pound of metal 
into a statue and another into athimble. To-day he fits the 
lock of a bank; to-morrow, re-casts the nozzle of a pump. 
How wonderful this zinc quality in our man of brass! 


C. W. J. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
No. 2. 


ty" former article, under this title, related solely to the 
intellectual characteristics of pupils; but it is not the 
whole of education to inform and guide the intellect. Teach- 
ers are very apt to start with the thought that they are 
expected only to develop the understanding—to store the 
memory of the pupil with facts, and to train him to think. 
This, of course, is the ostensible sphere of the teacher; and if 
children had intellect only, or, according to the old mental 
philosophy, Perception, Memory, and Judgment, education 
would be a comparatively simple task; but when it is consid- 
ered that the pupil’ has propensities, passions, affections, 
aspirations, sentiments, imagination, and moral qualities, as 
well as intellect, to be dealt with, the problem of education 
becomes complicated. We often hear the statement made by 
those who are guided in their ideas of mind by the old-school 
mental philosophy, that there is an education of the heart as 
well as of the intellect. By this we suppose they mean the 
same as we do, when we say the sentiments, affections, and 
propensities need to be educated as well as the intellect. 
There are two ways of training and educating the emotional 
nature: one may be called the normal, and the other the 
abnormal. We learn bad habits; we acquire good ones. The 
imagination, for instance, may be diverted from its legitimate 
action, and led into the realm of wild and romantic fantasy, 
until the mind loses its just balance. The faculties which give 
energy, courage, industry, and force, are frequently perverted 
by training, so as to act in the form of low and quarrelsome 
dispositions. . Prudence, arising from cautiousness, may be 
diverted to fear and timidity. Ambition, arising from appro- 
bativeness, may be perverted to vanity; and pride, which 
originates in self-esteem, and which gives a just self-estimation 
and dignity of character, may be so warped as to exhibit aus- 
terity, haughtiness, and egotism. Alimentiveness, or the 
faculty which lies at the foundation of appetite, instead of 
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being guided and regulated in its action towards objects legiti- 
mate and proper, in the use of nutritious and wholesome 
articles, may be so trained as to crave noxious drinks, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics. And what is true of the propensites here 
named, is true of every mental power. 

The old style of mental philosophy is more nearly correct, 
in respect to the intellectual faculties, than in respect to the 
affective faculties, or feelings, out of which character proceeds. 
One writer teaches that man has conscience, which impels him 
to be truthful and just; and another, that he is induced by the 
love of praise to do that which is approved as just and proper 
by the community. Some believe that man has, by nature, a 
spirit of devotion; others teach that man reverences as he is 
instructed to reverence, and that his religious training is the 
mother of his religious sentiments; and so of nearly all the 
emotional elements of the mind. 

Until the true philosophy of the mind can be understood and 
applied, there will be no system of instruction which shall be 
fully adapted to the wants of the human race.’ In imitation 
of the lessons which nature teaches, let us study to know what 
are the elements of the mind, and then we can impress the 
young learner in regard to obedience to the laws of his body, 
his disposition, and his intellect. Every school should teach 
physiology. By this we do not mean a hard list of technicali- 
ties; but the subject of right living and right feeding should be 
so simplified that children ten years of age can understand it 
as well as they can a game of checkers or marbles. It certainly 
would not be difficult to inform an intelligent child that, while 
it is his duty and privilege to nourish the body, the entire sys- 
tem may be debased by the over-indulgence of appetite. If 
teachers would learn how to nourish the body so as to insure 
health and the highest order of physical and mental develop- 
ment, it would not be a difficult task to train‘the young in 
such a way that appetite be kept: in its normal channel. As 
perfect health is the first condition of human happiness, if this 
can be attained, one-half the task of training normal propensi- 
ties is accomplished. A fever of the brain or of the body 
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causes a fevered state of all the mental functions, and especially 
of the lower feelings. 

So long as the teacher supposes that the whole mind is 
engaged in each of the emotional feelings, it will be quite 
natural for one of his pupils, when indulging the feeling of 
anger, to suppose, while under its domination, that he is really 
outraged and grossly and maliciously wronged. He feels that 
he is doing the right thing to chastise the object of his dis- 
pleasure. When he is instructed sufficiently in the philosophy 
of the mind to know that he is under the influence of a single 
faculty—combativeness—he may feel less inclination to submit 
to its sway; but so long as he believes that his whole mental 
nature is invaded, that he is suffering indignity and insult, and 
that every power of his mind should be engaged to repel it, he 
will, of course, lose his self-control, and be impelled, as by a 
moral necessity, to act the part of a maniac. It is not difficult 
to teach an intelligent boy or girl, ten years old, that this feeling 
is but the perversion of a single faculty, or propensity, and that 
an effort should be made, througk other faculties, to repress it. 

There is a law of man’s mental nature which needs but to 
be stated to be understood and accepted, namely: that the 
excitement and exercise of a given faculty, on the part of the 
teacher or parent, is very apt to excite the corresponding 
faculty in the child or pupil; yet nothing is more common 
than for a boy who is gritty and fractious 
in his temper to be treated with severity 
and provoking threats by the parent or 
teacher. There seems to be an erroneous 
general idea that we must meet might with 
might, severity with severity, quarrelsome- 
ness with a corresponding state of mind; 
and most teachers, when they come into 
the presence of a boy of rough temper, feel 
that they must assume a stiff face, a firm 
voice, and a rigid form of statement, just as 
they would hold a headstrong horse with a 
stiff bit. 

The reader will observe in this head great fullness at the 
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sides, broadness between the ears, and general massiveness in 
that region. The middle lobes of the brain are large, and indi- 
cate very strong selfish propensities, including Vitativeness, or 
love of life; Combativeness, which gives courage and force; 
Destructiveness, which is the fountain of severity and exec- 
utive energy; Alimentiveness, or appetite for food; Acquisi- 
tiveness, or love of property ; and Secretiveness, which produces 
policy or cunning. The crown of the head is high, showing 
large Self-Esteem and Firmness, with moderate Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness, combining to make a very hard, cruel, 
reckless character. 

If combativeness and destructiveness are the leading quali- 
ties of a child's mind, it is the true philosophy not to awaken 
these feelings, but to talk to something else. The boy may 
have the sense of honor, justice, kindness, affection: any one 
of which qualities may be easily awakened by a kindly address, 
and his combativeness will subside. We have seen a party of 
angry men, ready to commit violence in the destruction of 
property, and possibly in the shedding of blood, who were 
quieted by some wise and well-balanced person. The men 
would have resisted bludgeons and blunderbusses bravely, but 
when a benevolent man, with a calm face, called them “ friends” 
or “ gentlemen,” and asked permission, as a 
friend, to communicate to them some thoughts 
that might seem true to them, they listened, 
and in five minutes were ready to defend and 
protect, with their lives, that which they had 
just been plotting to overcome and destroy. 

In this engraving it will be seen that the 
head is narrow above and about the ears. 
The middle lobes of the brain are small, and 
‘ those dispositions which give selfishness, 
/ NNN force, appetite, policy, and severity are cor- 

periciext Force, respondingly weak. The contrast with the 
preceding is very marked, and the characters harmonize exactly 
with the developments. 

On the other hand, pupils who lack energy, who have too 
little of combativeness and destructiveness, who have narrow 
heads in the region above and about the ears, require to be 
built up.and excited in the region of force and courage. There 
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should be spirit in the instruction of the teacher, to excite 
courage and force. But where these feelings are very strong, 
we should never add fuel to the fire of passion, by angry words 
and denunciatory treatment. The most successful adminis- 
trators of government in schoal whom we have seen, were those 
who always had thorough control of their own tempers. In 
all cases, a plain, calm, truthful statement of a child’s 
delinquency, would awaken his understanding, his moral sen- 
timents, and his affections on the side of truth and duty: while 
the combative element, not being addressed, becomes placid, 
quiet ; it is thrown into the minority; then all the pupil needs 
is, simply, a suggestion as to what he ought to do, and he 
rushes to accomplish it, as he would in a dilemma, when the 
proper course should be pointed out to him to escape a great 
difficulty. 

But we may be told that some head-strong, quarrelsome 
natures cannot be won over by this patient, gentle appeal to 
the other faculties: admit it, and this brings us to say, that 
nearly all the whipping that is done in schools and families, 
does more harm than good; we say nearly all. We have said 
that the exercise of a given faculty in the teacher or parent, 
awakens the corresponding faculty in the pupil ; suppose, then, 
that the child is angry, and mischievous, and wicked, and really 
needs to be punished: admit that he is one of the kind that 
cannot be easily reached by collateral influences; that he must 
be addressed through his sense of feeling rather than through 
his moral sentiments, self-respect or ambition ; let these be no 
haste in the punishment; the more deliberation and coolness 
can be shown, the better. Ifa time three hours distant should 
be set for the settlement of the difficulty, it would have a good 
influence; for it would give the child time to cool off, and think 
over his delinquency or crime; and thus all the faculties of hope 
and fear, and shame, and judgment, and affection, might become 
active, while the faculties which produced: the disobedience 
would have subsided. Then the adjournment of the case in- 
dicated deliberation on the part of the parent or teacher: 
which has a good effect in its appearance, and often in reality 
—certainly it gives all angry feelings time to subside. Then, 
when it is decided, after calm deliberation, that there is no 
other way but to inflict punishment, either a denial of some 
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desired object, to-morrow, or next week, or the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment, at some not distant time, the child begins 
to wish to take the whipping, and have done with it. He does 
not want to be talked to any more, nor be obliged to think of 
and dread the punishment any longer. He feels tender, and 
sorry, and has come to the conclusion that he is not looked 
upon as a mere object on which the teacher’s wrath is to be 
inflicted.. Then a few, well-laid-on blows, slowly, deliberately, 
and calmly administered, giving time for each one to strike in 
and take full effect, will seem to the delinquent very severe ; 
but since it is inflicted with deliberateness, he does not regard 
it as vindictive; but when the teacher or parent detects the de- 
linquent in some mischief, and seizes him and gives him a 
severe thrashing, and the blows come thick and fast, and the 
little fellow is shaken and beaten, it only makes him more 
angry, and he wishes he had the strength to vindicate himself 
on the spot ; and he would do it, then and there, if he had the 
strength to defend himself. One such whipping would be 
likely to last a child a year, perhaps five years, or a life-time. 
The manner of the punishment, not the frequency of it, nor 
the severity of it, produces reformation. The common idea 
that a child’s will or temper is to be broken, is erroneous. The 
whole nature of the child needs to be taught obedience; but we 
would neither break his will, nor crush his temper; but teach 
him how to use both, in obedience to the laws of his being, 
and with regard to the rights of those who surround him. We 
praise ® boy’s bravery, when it is legitimately exercised ; we 
glory in his steadfastness, when it is used properly. It is only 
when he sets up his will against the requirements of parent or 
teacher, that they think his will is a very bad faculty, and that 
his temper will be the ruin of him. We assert, without hesi- 
tation, that a person with a high, strong temper, may be so 
trained, that he will use it in obedience to all that is lawful, 
just, and moral. Anger, like fire, should be kept within its 
legitimate bounds. Then it becomes energy and courage, 
instead of quarrelsomeness of spirit; and this is as important 
in character, as lemon juice is in lemonade. 
NELSON SIZER. 
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TEACHING THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


HE movements among educated men looking to the general 
adoption of the Metric System of weights and measures, 
are assuming such a magnitude that they can no longer be 
ignored by those who are occupied with the instruction of the 
next generation. And the new system not only commends 
itself by the simplicity of the relations between, its various 
units, and by its uniform decimal notation; but, aside from any 
theoretical advantages, it is coming into such general use in 
other nations, that the people of the United States will prac- 
tically be obliged to employ it before many years, even if it be 
not regarded as the best possible system. It is already adopted 
by almost all the nations’ of Europe, and many in South 
America, and its units are now the only recognized standards 
in the United States Mint, and United States Coast Survey 
Service. This being the case, it is certainly important, that 
those who are now gaining in their school-days the knowledge 
that is to serve them in after life, should become familiar with 
the Metric System. Its tables, as now taught in the schools, 
are learned very much as the ordinary scholar learns Apothe- 
caries’ Weight, or any other thing which he never expects to 
use, and which is forgotten almost immediately. They are not 
mastered as that which is to be a part of the daily life in after 
years. If now this omission in the instruction of the children 
can be remedied, one great difficulty in the way of the general 
adoption of the new system will be removed, since the public 
will thus, in a few years, become familiarized to the new names 
and units. 

The American Metrological Society (an association formed 
in 1873, for the purpose of promoting the adoption of the 
Metric System, and whose president is Rev. T. A. P. Barnard, 
of Columbia College) has recently addressed a circular letter 
to over three hundred and fifty colleges, in all parts of the 
United States, urging upon them two things: to make a knowl- 
edge of the Metric System a condition of admission, and to 
use the system in their class-rooms. If these suggestions are 
generally adopted—and they are already in force in a consid- 
erable number of colleges—it will of course involve a more 
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thorough instruction in the system in the preparatory schools. 
And as aiding this, the Society propose, at an early day, to 
address a circular to the school teachers of the country, urging 
them to give more attention to the Metric System in their 
daily instruction. 

Arrangements are also being made by those who supply the 
school material for the country, to help in this work, by pre- 
paring and offering to the public, at moderate prices, sets of 
illustrative apparatus for school use, by which a correct knowl- 
edge of the new units of length, capacity, and weight, may be 
more easily obtained. v.. G. RB. 








THE USES OF EXAGGERATION. 





XAGGERATION, like the eating of hot bread, is one of 
those indulgences that are universally condemned in 
theory without perceptible limitation in practice. Brother 
Jonathan is popularly charged with both these enormities ; he 
can digest a plate full of dough called biscuit, or a dish of the 
most extraordinary caricatures, with equal readiness. More- 
over, in spite of all mournful prognostics, he appears to thrive 
on his pastey diet, and as to his fondness for over-statement, 
we purpose to show that he is nearer right than some of his 
critics. 

Exaggeration is the handmaid of science. Nothing is really 
known until its minutest parts have been examined under the 
most searching light. Therefore we put the moth’s wing ' 
under the microscope and magnify its dusty coating a few 
thousand times, thus learning that the “dust” is real plumage, 
and that our common speech falls quite short of the truth. 
When we wish to present to the mind’s eye an impressive 
image of a fact, we put the fact into a verbal microscope called 
exaggeration, and bring out its details boldly, so that their real 
importance may be perceived. 

Bigness is necessary to secure consideration. If there be 
not absolute size, yet must there be greatness of some other 
sort, as great value, beauty or strength. The diamond is more 
wonderful than the boulder, the flea’s leg than the camel’s, the , 
brain of a man than the head of a whale, because in each case 
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the smaller object is magnified under the great lens of com- 
parison. In the Kohinoor we see possible palaces, equipage 
and landed estate; in the boulder only stone-wall. In the 
muscles of the flea we find an agility equalled only by the 
giants of fable; in the convolutions of soft grey matter we see 
the power that rules the world and learn how impossible it is 
to measure a thought by inches. None of these things would 
command attention but for the enlargement which calls to 
mind their hundred details. It is from an instinctive percep- 
tion that attention cannot be gained without a magnifying 
process which shall impress the hearer that we set forth the 
details of our thought in terms of exaggeration. We magnify 
not to impose upon ourselves or upon others, but to fix true 
relations. 

We tell children that exaggeration is vulgar and leads to in- 
accuracy. When some of them ask what John the Evangelist 
meant when he said that if the acts of Jesus were written fully 
out “the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written,” we make shuffling answer, or tell the troublesome 
questioners to go out and play. The Bible presents other in- 
stances of exaggeration. Scientific realism would make a con- 
sistent interpretation of it difficult. Strong emotion takes 
little note of precise details. The narrative portions of the 
Scripture are invariably simple in statement, but some of the 
expressions of the mourning prophets and of the rejoicing 
psalmist are noticeably redundant. As Solomon says, there is 
“a time for every purpose under heaven.” A time to use 
hyperbolical language there certainly is; and quite as certainly 
a time to abstain from it entirely. For one I should be very 
sorry to have conversation stripped of all but exact expres- 
sions. It would make it bald and hard, too much like a ver- 
batim recitation from a grammar or arithmetic. 

The reputed American fondness for exaggeration is largely 
due to a special liking for humor. Our newspaper witticisms, 
our laughable anecdotes almost invariably have this element 
in them. They are not accounted good unless the details of 
description are magnified. The incongruity must be monstrous 
to be appreciated. The French say that our wit is too coarse 
to laugh at; their preference is for refining a joke until the 
delicate point can be scarcely seen. 
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The exaggerations of some novel writers are a notable fea- 
ture of their popularity, nor does their rhetorical extravagance 
mislead the reader. As in the case of humorous conversation, 
the tone of the description is at once perceived and allowance 
made for the power of the microscope. No one expects to 
meet the exact antitype of Pickwick, or Squeers, or Becky 
Sharp, any more than to catch a fly with hairs an inch long on 
its body. This exuberance does no harm so long as we recog- 
nize its presence. Mark Twain has availed himself of its 
power to attract attention to some truths which pass little 
heeded in sermons and essays. His description of a colloquy 
with conscience comes under this head. Few who have read 
it can fail to reflect on those common self-deceptions which 
lead men insensibly into crime, and yet the whole account is a 
burlesque. 

The habit of reporting accurately without addition or em- 
bellishment should be constantly cultivated. Reckless disre- 
gard of truth can never be too strongly discouraged. But let 
not teachers and parents fail to discriminate between the lan- 
guage of the emotions which is always hyperbolical, and that 
of calm and serious narration. To express strong feeling, it is 
as natural to exaggerate as to gesticulate or speak quickly. 
Also our innate love of fun tempts us to employ this means 
of setting facts in picturesque surroundings. But asa vehicle 
for truth, language cannot be too simple: as a source of enter- 
tainment, as a means for emphasizing neglected details, it may 
well be redundant. Let the shoe fit the foot for which it is 
made. 


ILLE. 





WHEN Mr. Webster visited England, after he had attained 
fame enough to precede him, an English gentleman took him 
one day to see Lord Brougham. That eminent Briton received 
our Daniel with such coolness that he was glad to get ‘away. 
The friend who had taken him at once returned to Lord 
Brougham in haste and anger. 

“My Lord, how could you behave with such unseeming dis- 
courtesy to so great a lawyer and statesman? It was insulting 
to him, and filled me with mortification.” 
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“Why, what on earth have I done, and whom have I been 
rude to?” 

“ To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of the United States.” 

“Great Jupiter what a blunder! I thought it was that fel- 
low Webster who made a dictionary and nearly ruined the 
English language.” 

Then the great Chancellor quickly hunted up the American 
Senator, and, having other tastes in common besides law and 
politics, they made a royal night of it. 

ar we 66- 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


THE faculty of Rutgers College have added to the require- 
ments of admission a thorough knowledge of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures. This is evidence both of the 
intention to help forward a desirable reform and of the sagaci- 
ty which sees the need of preparation for it in subordinate 
schools. This college has also added new post-graduate 
courses, which include mathematics, comparative philology, 
history, political economy, natural, moral, and metaphysical 
science. 


WeEregard it as a sign of intelligence and sense among those 
young women who are seeking advanced education, that Har- 
vard’s condescending offer, of testifying to the attainments of 
private female students, meets with so little favor. Only eight 
women applied for examination last year, but the hobby is not 
to be abandoned, it having been arranged to hold examina- 
tions in New York as well as Boston. ‘A Harvard certificate 
of examination” may be a very pretty piece of paper, but as a 
proof of education it is valueless. No diploma is worth much, 
but least of all the certificate based solely upon examina- 
tions. Every well-informed person knows that a youth may 
graduate at any college and yet know very little; in fact, not 
be liberally educated at all. Still, the presumption is in favor 
of a fair degree of attainment, when the student has been under 
the daily guidance of competent instructors for four years. 
But the cases in which a student has privately pursued a course 
of liberal study with success are quite exceptional, and the 
test of a single examination is worthless as compared with 
daily recitations and frequent examinations and reviews. If 
21 
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Harvard designed to hold out temptation to artful crammers, 
she could have chosen no method more likely to develop 
superficial training than this. That our young women prefer 
colleges especially organized for their sex, or admission to the 
regular course in other colleges, is a new illustration that birds 
are not to be caught with chaff. 


WE notice that the Centennial orations which have been 
pronounced thus far contain less rhetorical nonsense than might 
have been expected. The growth of average intelligence 
could be in no way more surely indicated. High-flown ora- 
tory is but one kind of childishness allied to the love for tin- 
sel, racket and display, which belongs to immaturity. 


IT is also a hopeful sign that moderation in boasting of our 
“ incomparable common school system ” grows steadily. Those 
who take the trouble to study the facts presented at the great 
Exhibition are convinced that comparison may be a very 
wholesome exercise, even though our own educaticnal display 
be first in size. 


St. Louis makes no discrimination of sex in fixing the pay 
of teachers. The salary attaches to the position, and compe- 
tent women are filling in some schools the place of “ supervis- 
ing principal,” at a salary of $2,200 per annum. 


THE Arkansas Legislature has passed a memorial asking Con- 
gress to appropriate all public lands within the State to the 
benefit of public schools. This isa move in the right direction 
When the free-school system is initiated into all the Southern 
States, ignorance will cease to be a virtue. A clergyman says 
that the salvation of the whole Southern race depends as much 
upon “whether school keeps,” as upon the good news of the 
Gospel. 


——¢-4-¢——__—— 


MISCELLANY. 
A PROFESSORSHIP of English is to be’established in Har- 
vard University. 


MENTAL science has been added to the list of studies in the 
-Philadelphia Normal School, and provision made for a com- 
plete course of instruction in the natural sciences, 
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THE twenty-fifth meeting of American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will commence at Buffalo on Wednes- 
day, August 26. William B. Rogers is president. 


By an oversight in our last number, Mrs. M. J. Warren, of 
Philadelphia, was announced to read a paper on Vocal Expres- 
sion at the meeting of the National Association. We should 
have stated that she will present the paper at the meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, which meets at 
Watkins, N. Y., on the 25th of July. : 

JUNIOR (parsing): “ Wzhzl isa noun.” Prof.: ‘What does 
it come from?” Student: “It don’t come at all.” Prof. 
(quizzing) : ‘‘ Doesn’t it come from Nehilo?” Student: “No, 
sir; ex nthilo nihil fit!” Prof. settled. 


AS was predicted by cur correspondent, in the July num- 
ber, Yale has followed Harvard in providing Western examin- 
ations for entrance. The college professor is, hereafter, to be 
a kind of scout, or commercial traveler. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


*WYCH HAZEL,” by Susan and Anna Warner, who are best 
known as the authors of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,” is a ro- 
mance which, though abounding in descriptions of fashionable 
life, has an undercurrent of seriousness, evidently intended to 
awaken religious thoughts. The courtship of a beautiful heiress 
is the centre of interest in the book. The dangers surround- 
ing the heroine are brought out vividly, and moral lessons are 
enforced with no little ingenuity, but the opportunities for 
some of these entertaining didactics appear to be entirely arti- 
ficial, and not likely to occur in actual life. The characters 
and incidents illustrate the beauty of friendship and the re- 
fining effect of purity, the vanity of dissipation and the in- 
feriority and weakness of pretenders. 


*“ LOGICAL PRAXIS,” by Henry N. Day, presents a sum- 
mary of principles, systematically arranged, as a short course 
for colleges and seminaries. These principles are illustrated 
with suitable examples, and numerous exercises are given as 
problems to be solved. As a compendium of fundamental de- 
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finitions, the reader will find it instructive and convenient for 
reference. It has a copious index and a table of conténts. 
No young pupil, without the aid of a teacher, could be very 
much helped by this volume, and yet it is not wanting in clear- 
ness of statement or excellence of arrangement. It is too 
much condensed. 


*« THE CREW OF THE DOLPHIN,” by Hesba Stretton, was 
written to illustrate the baseness of the unprincipled ship- 
owner who sends unseaworthy vessels on long voyages to be 
lost, at the risk of many lives and at the expense of insurance 
companies. The moral conveyed is worthy of Dickens, but 
the joyful termination of Peter Blake’s search for his family 
is brought about with too little regard for probabilities. 


*“ KINDERGARTEN TOYS AND HOW. TO USE THEM,” 
“Froebel and the Kindergarten system,” are the titles of two 
pamphlets which accompany boxes of simple material for the 
use of those infant schools which are conducted on the 
German plan. These tracts give an outline of the principles 
and rules of Kindergarten instruction, as conceived by the 
original reformer, and are certain to prove useful in introduc- 
ing the system to teachers of very young children. 

ONE feature of our Magazine is its devotion to the interests 
of the home, its purpose to make parents and children, as well 
as teachers, happier, wiser and better. We believe that every- 
thing which tends to beautify the home, to render it more at- 
tractive and delightful, and to keep the young in love with it, 
is a blessing to humanity. We have, therefore, been especially 
interested in the three charming volumes recently issued by 
Mr. H. T. Williams, in his household series.° The first volume, 
“Window Gardening ”’ is by far the best treatise on that subject, 
for the household, we have ever seen. It contains the clearest 
directions in regard to the culture of flowers in the house, and 
is superbly illustrated. The other two volumes of the series 
are equally admirable in their way. They give full directions 
with abundant illustrations for making the thousand little arti- 
cles which render home home-like, and make it beautiful for- 
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ever in our memories. The mysteries of decalcomanie, dia- 
phanie, vitremanie, spatter work, leather work, moss work, 
hair work, feather work, shell work, bead work, paper flowers, 
wax flowers, cone, spruce and seed work, are so explained and 
illustrated in these volumes that any person of ordinary in- 
genuity can practice them successfully. 


* THE CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL LITERATURE improves with each successive vol- 
ume. The extent of the work is greater than its editors at 
first believed it would be. The present volume is the sixth, ex- 
tending from ME to NER, and it is probable that the work will 
hardly be completed in less than ten. It is not only a Bibli- 
cal, but also a theological and ecclesiastical cyclopadia; it is, 
in fact, what it claims to be—a complete cyclopedia on all re- 
ligious subjects. It includes biographical notices of eminent 
religious leaders, lay and clerical, in all denominations. Its 
history of each denomination and its presentation of their dis- 
tinctive tenets are, in ntarly every case, from the pen of some 
representative man in that denomination. Its narration of the 
great theological controversies of the present and past ages is 
very clear. The Biblical literature and science in each volume 
are brought fully up to the latest researches and discoveries; 
the surviving editor joined the surveying party for the explora- 
tion of the Holy Land, in order to obtain the latest facts in 
regard to the places and history of Palestine; and wherever 
any discovery has been made which would throw new light 
upon the Word of God he has carefully recorded it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR MESSRS. ALLEN AND GREENOUGH. 
—, JUNE 26, 1876. 
Mr. Eprror :—It is a matter of serious concern, with those who value accuracy and thoroughness 
in the teaching of Latin, to discover that a professor in a New England college and his co-worker, 
author of text books used in New England schools, have admitted more than two hundred errors 
within the covers of one small volume. Accepting the explanation offered by Prof. Allen in the July 
MontTuty for all the mistakes that it can possibly be made to cover, we are yet left in a state of be- 
wilderment as to the remainder. How it is possible, let me ask, for such a mass of errors as that con- 
tained in the “ Key” to come from the pen of any scholar? It is, unfortunately, all too plain that 
many of the mistakes noticed by your reviewer could not, in the nature of the case, be either proof er- 
rors or the result of mere oversight. Still less can they be excused on the ground of differing opin- 
ions. For Prof. Allen’s misfortunes in the line of proof reading I have a lively sympathy. but I am 
at a loss to understand by what combination of adversities his publishers and their proof readers man- 
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aged to foist upon him so many blunders, of a kind that only a half educated scholar could invent. 
Did the publishers alter the moods and tenses as first written in the MS? Has the proofreader at 
their printing office so great an antipathy to personal and indefinite pronouns that he took the re- 
sponsibility of systematically neglecting some and abusing others most roundly? There is a most 
provoking method in these classical “‘ proof errors,” such as I have never noticed in the case of any 
compositor however learned. Indeed it seems as if Prof. Allen must have been the victim of a con- 
spiracy of fourth rate Sophomores, for the ‘‘ mistaken zeal ” of a publisher to push out a book, while 
it might have led to the publication of imperfectly revised sheets, can hardly account for the reg- 
ularity of the blundering exposed by Prof. Reiley. If, indeed, the author of these books had said that 
they were mere studies, no more intended for publication than the Latin exercises of any college stu- 
dent, we should regard their appearance as needing no further explanation. Chaff has often been 
caught accidently in the wheels of the press. But here is a book, to all appearances complete, even 
to corrections made upon a fly-leaf, distributed for the purpose of criticism presumably, and accom- 
panied by a note, over the author’s signature, referring to the great labor expended upon it, and yet 
so full of errors in statement and illustration that it is not fit to be used! This is excused by the au- 
thor on the ground that the Key was neither published nor announced for publication. That does not 
touch the point. What interests educators is the question ; Do the authors of these books, published 
or unpublished, write bad Latin for the private amusement of “ twenty or thirty” critics, or do they 
write it with a view to use in our classical schools? Since Professors Allen and Greenough are 
the authors of other books, also defective, which have been published, the college faculties and prin- 
cipals of fitting schools have a right to ask for some more candid explanation. The harm resulting 
from the use of text-books evincing poor scholarship, is not lessened by the fact that some book, not 
yet published, passed from the author to the printer in a shape justifying the terms which your critic 
has applied. 

It is not, therefore, with a desire to intensify the disgust which the author feels at “‘ eating humble pie 
in public,” but rather to call out a definite answer to essential points that I ask most respectfully : 
Who read the second proofs of the Key? It is evident they weve read by some one who had notions 
if not knowledge, concerning Latin. When was the bulk of the edition destroyed, before or after crit- 
icism of Prof. Reily? Who gave the book its finishing touches? And who gave that note from the 
editor referring to the great labor it had cost? Do the publishers keep a traitor to their interests in 
their employment, a’man shrewd enough to fill a Latin manuscript with incorrect interlineations, 
and during the absence of the author, to blindfold the publisher, forge a prefatory note, and distrib- 
ute twenty or thirty copies before anybody concerned has time to wake up? There is evidently a 
casus belli between the instructors of this part of the country and somebody in Boston or Cambridge. 
For either the author of the Key should not write Latin text-books, or some too knowing one has med- 
dled with his work. 

That Prof. Allen offers so inadequate an explanation of admitted facts, is in no wise a credit to his 
discernment. He is not charged with oversight, but with lack of knowledge in a department in 
which he offers himself asa guide. He is not blamed for proof errors, for minor discrepancies and 
use of doubtful forms, or for differences of opinion in matters of opinion, but for unscholarly blunderss 
for gross ignorance and for misstatement in matters of fact. Does he expect to impose upon teacher, 
by the flippant and evasive excuses put forward in his letter? Those of us who have read Prof. Rei- 
ley’s criticisms, so abundantly fortified with citations, naturally looked to the author for some more 
complete answer than a defence of his gerundive theory, which was not the point attacked, but rather 
his faulty translation of our English infinitive by a Latin gerund. B. 





A CrROSS-EXAMINATION FOR MEssRS. A. AND G. 


———CoLt eck, Juty sth, 1876. 

Mr. Eprtor :—Prof. Reiley’s articles, in'your Monthly, on Allen’s & Greenough’s Latin Books have 
been read with painful surprise. The Monthly has deserved well of the literary community for 
exposing pretenders endorsed, encouraged, and even emgloyed by one of our foremost institutions. 
All of us expected an explanation, not by Professors Allen and Greenough, whose standing as Latin 
Scholars is hopelessly ruined, but from that institution which is disgraced by them. Instead of such 
an explanation, we read with amazement in your July Monthly, three months after the publication of 
the last of Prof. Reiley’s articles, a curious statement by Prof. Allen, which I beg your permission to 
examine. Mr. Allen says that the book, chiefly referred to in Prof. Reiley’s articles, was printed 
“ during vacation” by the mistaken zeal of the publisher, without the act or knowledge of either 
of the authors. 1 must confess that I do not exactly understand how this could be possible, and that 
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I have looked in vain for better information, which Prof. Allen says he has given ‘ elsewhere.’?* How- 
ever, I would beg to ask a few questions of Prof. Allen, a straightforward answer to which will 
settle all doubts ; 

1. What purpose had the authors in writing the key? Did they write it for publication, or for 
drilling shemselves in writing Latin? 

2. How came the manuscript of the key in possession of the publishers? Did somebody maliciously 
purloin it, or did the authors hand it to the publishers, and for what purpose ? 

3. What induced Messrs. Ginn & Brothers to print the key, if theyhad no authority from the 
authors ? ‘ 

4. Who read the proofs of the Key? If the Authors, their whole excuse seems to fall to the ground. 
If somebody else, what induced the Publishers to withhold from the Authors the proof-sheets of their 
own book ? 

5. Who made the title-page, bearing the names of Profs. Allen and Greenough as Authors ? 

6. Who is the Author of the fly-leaf pasted on the first page of the Key, by which one ugly gram- 
matical blunder was corrected, and another blunder was made far worse than it was at first? If 
Profs. Allen and Greenough made these corrections, they seem to have tacitly approved the publi- 
cation, and must have revised the Key. Ifit was not they, who was authorized, and by whom, to 
tamper with the two Professors’ work ? 


7. Who wrote the prefatory remark that the Key was the result of “great labor,” and how does 
this agree with the “oversight” theory of their faults ? 

8. When did Profs. Allen and Greenough receive the first notice of the publication of the Key, and 
by whom and for what purpose was the distribution of thirty copies ordered ? 


g. After being informed of the publication of a work bearing their names, were they, or were they 
not, aware of the enormous blunders contained in it, and what (in the former case) did they do to set 
themselves right before the public? 


1o. When was the bulk of the edition destroyed, before or after the issue of Prof. Reiley’s articles? 


But, howsoever these questions may be answered, the whole fact alleged by Prof. Allen seems ut- 
terly irrelevant in regard to the question at issue. Profs. Allen and Greenough do not deny that it is 
they who wrote the Latin Key, that it is hey who committed the inconceivable and almost countless 
blunders, of which between two and three hundred in a book of 29 pages have been specified, with 
the remark that they are only a small fraction of the whole. Whoever can commit such blunders to 
paper, must of necessity confess his utter deficiency in Latin. A premature publication of a half 
revised work will excuse the unfortunate author for many errors of judgment, but never for such a 
mass of ugly faults, for which no Freshman would be acquitted by his tutor, unless the tutor were a 
second Allen or Greenough. And, certainly, such an excuse would not apply to the numerous blun- 
ders contained in Profs. A. and G’s. ‘ Method’ and ‘ Composition’. Or, are we to understand that 
these books too were printed against their will? 

But Prof. Allen must have had some misgivings as to the validity of his general excuse, since he 
attempts to ‘classify’ what he calls ‘the points indicated’ by Prof. Reiley. 

1. ‘ Obvious misprints to be corrected by ordinary proof-reading.’ It is a pity that Prof. A. did 
not think it worth his while to intimate which of the ‘ points’ he claims as falling under this class. I, 
at least, am unable to discover a single one which could be possibly taken as a typographical error. 
Or does he really maintain, that he or Prof. Greenough wrote, for instance, col/egi in the manuscript 
of his composition, and that the compositor changed it into collex7.? That will not do for a man 
who must acknowledge that he has formed the pluperfect sentierat. 


2. ‘ Discrepancies with text or notes where more than one form is admissible.’ Tam ata loss to 
find an example for this category, unless it be one solitary remark of Prof. Reiley’s in a foot-note, 


where the latter calls attention to the ludicrous confusion created by the conflicting theories in Profs. 
A. and G’s different Latin books. - 


3. ‘Phrases more or less open to difference of opinion.’ 1 did not detect a single blunder to which 
this excuse might apply. The faults enumerated by Prof. Reiley are so aggravated that nobody will 
think of even palliating them, much less‘ef differing in ‘ opinion’ with the critic. 


* Nor did we succeed in finding such information, unless Prof. Allen means his remarks in a card 
addressed to us for publication, immediately after Prof. Reily’s second article. In this card he says 
that the ‘key’ was prepared for convenience in making out the vocabulary, and was put in type 
for convenience of revision, and that afterwards the key was published without his authority. 

But this statement, far from elucidating the point in question, increases the puzzle, since the two 
statements do not seem fully to agree with each other.—£Zaitor. 
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4. ‘Errors resulting from oversight, accident, or iliness.’ ‘Oversight’ may be plead by a 
beginner, or for occasional errors, and such errors as are apt to creep into the pen of an inaccurate 
writer. But where gross blundering is the rule, and correctness a rare exception, the apology of 
oversight refutes z¢se/f. He might iust as well say that the whole book was the result of oversight. 
What Prof. Allen means by errors from ‘ accident’ or ‘illness,’ is more than I cay understand. 

Prof. Allen does not seem to realize the gravity of his position. His reputation as a Latin scholar 
is on trial, and not only his, but that of his partner, a Latin Professor in Harvard College ; and 
consequently, the condition of the Latin department in that institution. Prof. Allen cannot 
imagine that his summary and cavalier treatment of the serious and well proven charges will be 
sufficient to prevent a unanimous verdict of ‘ guilty.’ 

The two or three points which he has selected as examples of unfair criticism, will deceive only 
those who do not know the points in question. It is not his ¢keory about gerunds which is assailed 
by Prof. Reiley, but his blundering translation of an English subject-infinitive by a Latin gerund, 





proving, to a certainty, that Prof. Allen does not understand his own rules. The charge against 
A. and G’s definition of genitives and ablatives of price is perfectly correct. Prof. Reiley simply 
reprinted the statement on p. 30 of A. and G’s Composition, containing an evident error. If 
Mr. A. pretends that he has given the correct rule in his Grammar, this will prove only a discrepancy 
between his two books, but by no means a ‘ dishonest’ charge by Prof. Reiley. 

But, be this as it may, it is not Prof. Reiley’s occasional glances at A. and G’s bad rules, but the 
exposed blunders in their Lat/nity, which form the annihilating and overwhelming strength of the 


charges. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


Teachers in search of the best books for their 
schools should not fail to see Maury’s Geogra- 
phies. 


The Art of Reading Music, by Mrs. 
L. B. Humphreys, is meeting with enthusiastic 
approval wherever Mrs. Humphreys has tested 
its use with a class in the school-room. Her sys- 
tem is natural and most successful. It will enable 
pupils to learn to read music at sight, as readily 
as they learn to read the first lessons of their 
primers. The day is not distant when Mrs. 
Humphreys’ plan will be recognized as revolu- 
tionizing the art of teaching music in our schools. 


A Timely Discourse on School Ap- 
paratus, in circular form, showing a practical 
way of meeting some of the wants of the school- 
room, is now ready, and will be mailed to any 
address on application, with stamp. Address J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street, New 
York. 


Teachers, more than any other class, 
are interested in suztable exercise for themselves 
and their pupils. Hence, we give recent /es¢?- 
mony concerning Dr. Yohnson’s Health Lift: 


Geo. S. Woodman, M. D., Lynn, 
Mass.—I have been for some years an interested 
observer of the good effects of a judicious use of 
the Lift Exercise and Health Lift. I 2zew am 
gratified to find that “ Dr. Johnson’s Portable Par- 
lor Health Lift,” light, compact, and inexpensive 
as itis, affords the same hygienic and curative 
advantages which, before, have been attainable 
only from cumbersome and expensive machines. 
The ingenious simplifying of so valuable an ap- 





DEPARTMENT. 


paratus is a benefaction. I trust it will be ap- 
preciated, and zts benefits: extended to the many 
which, before Dr. Johnson’s invention, were 
necessarily confined to the few. 


Rev. J, I. Bonner, Female College, 
Due West, S. C.—I have introduced into our 
college Dr. Johnson’s Health Lift, and fizd zt all 
that I could wish. It is compact, strong, and 
effective. 1 do notsee how it could be improved, 
It affords Aleasant and healthful exercise to our 
pupils. 


Rev. C. V. Spear, A, M., Principal 
Maplewood Institute for Young La- 
dies, Pittsfield, Mass.—Having been con- 
vinced for a long time of the great importance of 
the principles involved in the original Health 
Lift, I am satisfied from the use of Dr. Johnson’s, 
that zt zs every way as usefulas tts predecessors, 
while it is far more portable and convenient than 
any others. 1 haveno doubt that results of great 
value would follow its introduction and judicious 
use in every high school and college in the coun- 
try. 


Rev. R. F. Sample, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—I have used Dr. Johnson’s Health Lift 
for several months, with decided benefit. 


J. Pederson, Rockford, Il.—I am very 
much pleased with Dr. Johnson’s Health Lift. 
Being doomed to spend much of my time at the 
writing desk, and being an inveterate student and 
reader, I can appreciate most thoroughly the 
Jacility and effectiveness of the rejuvenating 
exercise it affords. Every sedentary person 
should have access to or else procure one. 
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“BOTH ‘PUZZLED. 7 


“BUT, SIR, IF WANST NOUGHT BE NOTHING, THEN TWICE NOUGHT MUST BE 
SOMETHING ; FOR IT’S DOUBLE WHAT WANST NOUGHT Is.” 





